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Special Unit: RUSSIAN 
SATELLITES (pages 9-13) 


| ; 
Russ ‘ 
communism 


ntries: Pola 


ikia Rumatr 


Albania 


Reference Readings 
LESSON PLANS l. “Does Sta 


Lesson Assignments 


1 r 1 4 


S. News 
/51 
ques 5 Eternal -Polis! Questior ~ oy 
rent History 12 50 
is meant 9. “Seven Western Charges Against 


2 Wh has Soviet : a Scholastic 3/14/51 


Week 


STALIN’S STOOGES (page 9) 
Aim 

To discuss the methods used by 
Russia to bring smaller nations under 
Communist domination, 


illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe, desk atlases, 
World Week map. 


Preparation 

Assign students to prepare oral re- 
ports on the following readings: (a) 
Russia Without Mystery,” U.N. World, 
10/50; (b Credo of the Russian,” 
U. N. World, 1/51; (c) Does Stalin 
Want To Talk Peace?,” U.S. News, 
3/9/51. Integrate the reports with the 


ass discussion. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. What elements make up Russia's 
rn of conquest?” 
How did Communists get con- 
»ver Hungary? 
3. Why are Russian satellites called 
Stalin's Stooges”? 
4. In what way has Tito weakened 
rid communism? 
5. What'has the U. S. done to halt 
spread of communism in Europe? 
see units on Western European na- 
ions throughout the “semester.) 


Activities 

1. Conduct the lesson along the lines 
f a  “We-the-People-Speak” radio 
program. Assign students to act the 
part of political refugees and immi- 
grants from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
ind Poland. The people tell what hap- 
pened to their country under commu- 
nism and why they have come to 
America. Follow up the dramatization 
vith the discussion questions, 

2. Dramatize a meeting of head of- 
ficials of the Communist party in one 
f the satellite countries. At the meet- 
ing, the communists discuss their pro- 
gram of action to gain and keep con- 
trol of the country under discussion. 
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The U. N. Headquarters 
as it looks today (see p. 21) 
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GIL HODGES 


Hard-hitting First Baseman 


of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
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AND NOTRE DAME'S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, 
HUGH BURNS, SAYS: 





DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF... 
BECAUSE IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES” 
SO SwitcH TO POSTUM...TO KEEP 
THE IRON NERVES you NEED 
FOR A WINNING PERFORMANCE! 
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iN Say What | CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


2] rn Please! °S), Hts Fun to Make...Fun fo Drink 


- + + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 


to opinion on any subject and criticism 


of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 


Editor, World Week. 351 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 
In the April 11 issue of World Week 
ving about a pro 
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1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


*U/se fully ripe banana 
peel well-flecked with brown 


evidently dis : Peel banana. Slice into a bowl 
rte les, told him and beat with a rotary egg beater 
be all to or electric mixer until smooth 
pondent in and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
le in the light 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks 
parts of the 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Communists are having 
their troubles in Eastern Europe (pp. 11-12). Florida 
women crusade against hookworm (p. 14). IN NEWS 
PAGES (pp. 6-8)—MacArthur, Marshall, Truman give 
views on the “MacArthur affair”; Erie Railroad, Chere- 
kee Indians, retrace historic routes; G. I.’s land in Ice- 
land; Ireland plans election; ( ongressman convicted of 
taking salary “kickbacks”; Senate passes resolution of 
friendship for Russian people; Israel and Syria clash; 
U. N. troops regain territory in Korea 


TEEN-AGE QUEEN: Egypt has a new queen. She's 
17-year-old Narriman Sadek. Last week she was mar- 
ried to King Farouk, 3l—and it was a great show. Fol- 
lowing Moslem custom, she didn’t go to her own wed- 
Her uncle represented her at the marriage. Six 
hours later, she appeared in a wedding gown with a 
train 14 feet long and 70 feet around, sparkling with 
20,000 diamond brilliants. A million people lined the 
route of her drive to the king's palace. Colored lights 
Squadrons of planes droned overhead. Vil- 


ding 


glowed 
lagers fired shotguns into the air and performed dances 
in which they beat each other with sticks. At 12 centers 
in Cairo, the capital, food was given away to the poor 
And Egyptians saw television for the first time. T\ 
cameras picked up the festivities and crowds gathered 
to watch receivers set up in downtown Cairo. 


GOING UP! Eighteen-year-old Barry Bishop, U. of 
Cincinnati freshman, hopes to conquer mighty Mount 
McKinley by way of the western slope. Nobody's ever 
done it before In fact, only five parties have ever 
struggled to the top of the 20,270-foot Alaskan peak— 
highest in North An Bishop will be a member of 
i party of eight that will fly by helicopter next month 
1 glacier at the 8,000-foot level. No one has ever 

d to that spot 

tain duri the following six weeks 


The group plans to climb the 
They expect 
elow zero temperatures and winds up to 90 miles an 
r. After the McKinley ascent, Bishop and two others 
ll try their luck at nearby Mount Hunter. It is only 
14.900 feet hich, but so nearly vertical that no one has 


ever gotten to the t yp 


FREEDOM’S NEW VOICE: The “Crusade for Free- 
WW. Feb. 14, p. 16) raised $1,300,000 last fall to 
to lands W®hind the iron curtain of 
s fund paid for the Freedom Bell that 


tell treedon stor 


This month the fund bore a 
the foothills of the Bavarian Alps of Ger- 
station began broadcasting news of the 
arby Czechoslovakia. The station is 
Free Europe, a private organization 


n Berlin 


' 


station in Frankfurt, Germany 


CAREERS END FOR: Congressman John Kee, 76 
D \ i.), chairman of the important House For- 
i hittee, who died May 8 at a meeting 
Warner Baxter, 59, “Cisco Kid” of the 
1 Mav 7 in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Wide World phete 


BACK FROM THE BATTLE: “Welcome Home, De 
fenders of Freedom,” says the sign in the background 
It was part of Seattle's greeting this month for the first 
shipload of G. I.’s sent home from Korea “on rotation.” 
(WW. Apr. 18, p. 3). Spokesman for the group was Sgt 
Lawrence A. Ray, of Elizabethtown, Ky. (left), who 
holds the Distinguished Service Cross for bravery under 
fire. He is being greeted by Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace. Ray and his 1,500 “shipmates” received 
30-day furloughs at home. At right in photo is Lt. Gen- 
eral Albert C. Wedemeyer, 6th Army commander, whose 
application for retirement was announced last week 
Recently his long-secret report on policy in Korea was 
made public (WW. May 9, p. 5) 

FOR NEW CITIZENS AND GOOD CITIZENS: 
Next Sunday, May 20, is “I Am An American Day.” It 
honors those newly naturalized or come-of-age 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE WHEAT LANDS—On the southwestern prairie 
the wheat is nearly knee-high—what there is of it. Dry 
weather has killed so many plants that Uncle Sam will 
probably have the smallest winter wheat crop since 
1943. The harvest is expected to be about three fourths 
the size of last year’s. Europe's wheat crop will prob 
ably be less than last vear’s, too. As a result we'll ex- 
port more grain than usual. This doesn't mean that 
Uncle Sam will find his breadbasket empty. But it does 
mean that the grain stockpile may drop below what the 
Government thinks is a safe backlog for the defense 
program. About two thirds of U. S. wheat is normally 
winter wheat. Some of the loss may be made up by in- 
creased plantings of spring wheat 
ENDQUOTE: Jacob L. Holtzman, chairman of the 
Board of Regents (which supervises all schools in New 
York State), announcing plans for a state-built and 
state-owned TV educational network of 11 stations: “It 
Is as important for the educational system to have tele 
vision channels as schoolhouses. The television chan 
nels are the most valuable natural resource the people 


possess today.” 
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Marshall, Truman Views 
Oppose Gen. MacArthur’s 


Both sides have now been heard 
from in the controversy over the 
firing of General MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur himself and Secretary of De- 
fense George C. Marshall appeared 
before a United States Senate hear- 
ing and President Harry S$. Tru- 
man gove his views in a speech 
May 7 
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World 
News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


on four aetions he had proposed: this even at the expense of losing 
ver China; a our [and] even though the 
effect of such action might expose 
Western Europe to attack by the 
millions of Soviet troops poised in 
Middle and Eastern Europe.” 

On MacArthur's recall from duty: 
‘What has brought about the neces- 
General MacArthur's re- 
moval is the wholly unprecedented 
situation of a military com- 
The Gen- mander publicly expressing his dis- 
pleasure at disagreement 
with the fore ign and military policy 
f the United States.” 
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Erie’s 100th Birthday 


Tony Simon, Scholastic Magazines 
reporter, was aboard the Erie Rail- 
road's Centennial Train this week 
on its reenactment of the first long- 
distance railroad trip ever made in 
the United States 

The Erie Canal opened in 1825, 
brought boom times to north-central 
New York State. People of southern 
New York decided that they 
gain a share of this prosperity if 
there were a_ transportation link 
across southern New York from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie. Plans 
for a railroad began in 1831 

The New York & Erie Railroad (as 
it was then called) was built from 
Piermont, 26 miles up the Hudson 
from New York City, to Dunkirk 
about 40 miles southwest of Buffalo 
When completed the Erie was the 
longest railroad in the nation (446 


could 


miles 

On May 14 and 15, 1851 
train ran over the line. The 
included President Millard 
Fillmore and Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster. Webster sat in a 
rocking chair fastened to a flat Car, 


the first 
300 pas 


senders 


so as not to miss any of the scenery 
The train stopped overnight at El- 
mira, N. Y 

The Centennial Train retraced the 
May 14 and 15, making the 
same stops as the train 
Daniel Webster,” in rode 
on the historic flat car. The train also 
included an old wood-vurning loco- 


route 
original 
costume 


motive and old-fashioned cars, as 


well as modern equipment 


Down the Cherokee Trail 


Cherokee Indians are again 
treading the “Trail of Tears’’—the 
route their forefathers followed into 
exile 113 years ago. 

The Cherokees, one of the largest 
of American Indian tribes, lived in 
the hills and mountains, of what are 
the Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. They clung to 
their 
ments grew around them. The U. S. 


now ( arolinas Ceorgia 


homelands while white settle- 


Government determined to move 
them 


to Indian 


beyond the Mississippi River 


Territory now Okla- 
homa 

After bickering, it was 
agreed that the Cherokees should 
be paid $5,000,000 for their lands. 
General Winfield Scott with 7,000 
troops herded almost 17,000 Chero- 


kees into stockades in May, 1838. 


years of 


He sent the Indians westward in 
groups of 1,000. The 1,200-mile 
route, through Tennessee, Kentucky 
Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, be 
came known as the “Trail of Tears 

A defiant remnant remained in the 
Great Smokies. One of those who 
refused to move was Tsali, who was 
executed by a firing squad 

Last week Tsali’s great-qreat 
grandson, Joseph Washington, with 
a delegation of other Cherokees 
began retracing the Trail. In the 
group was MacKinley Ross, de 
scendant of Chief John Ross, one of 
those who made the long march to 
Oklahoma 

Along the route they are visiting 
the graves of the thousands who 
died on the march. They are giving 
peace pipes to mayors of cities along 
the way, in thanks for kindnesses to 
the exiles on their journey 

The delegates will their 
kinsmen in the west to join the North 
Carolina Cherokees in 
drama of their history, Unto 


Hills, at Cherokee, N.C 


G. I.’s Land in Iceland 


A U.S. armed force of 200 men 
landed in Iceland last week. They 
came at the invitation of Iceland's 
government, to help defend the un- 
armed island republic in case of 
war. 

Other Army, Navy, and Air Force 
groups are expected to arrive with 
in the next few weeks 

What's Behind It: Iceland, located 
in the North Atlantic near the Arctic 
Circle, between Greenland and Nor- 
way, is a member of the North At- 


invite 


staging a 
The <¢ 


, next month 
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lantic Treaty Organization. A na- 
tion of 140,000 people, it has no 
army, navy, or air force of its own, 

During World War II, U. S. troops 
were stationed there. They were the 
only defense force for this island. 
Planes flying from Iceland's airfields 
helped protect Allied convoy routes 
across the North Atlantic 

The government of Iceland de- 
clared last week: “When Iceland 
joined the Atlantic pact, it agreed 
that if war broke out the Allies 
would have a similar position in Ice 
land to that they had during the last 
war. But it was entirely up to Ice 
landers to say when such a position 
would be granted.” 

In a message to the people of Ice 
land, Brig. General Edward J]. Me 
Gaw, commander of the U.S. troops 
“We are here 
agreement of our 
governments to work with 
carrying out our joint obligations 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to preserve the peace and 
of Iceland and the North 
Atlantic area.” 


now in Iceland, said 


by mutual two 


you 


security 


Elections for Ireland 


The little Republic of treland 
(population: 2,991,000) will hold a 
national election on May 30. 

The country has been ruled since 
February, 1948, by a six-party coali- 
tion government headed by Prime 
Minister John A. Costello. A few 
weeks ago the coalition showed signs 
of cracking. The first to desert was 
Dr. Noel Browne, Minister of 
Health. His attempts to introduce a 
free health service for mothers and 





THEY HUNT RATTLESNAKES 


Ever try hunting rattlesnakes? 
Every spring hundreds of Wayno- 
ka, Oklahoma, townspeople and cat- 


tlemen put on a big snake hunt. 
Thousands of people gather from many 
states to watch the experts track down 
the rattlers as they craw! out of their 
winter hiding places to sun themselves 
In photo, Rancher Jack Scheliner holds 
the largest snake caught at this year’s 
hunt—63'% inches. 

The catch is sold to zoos, labora 
tories, and businessmen. Rattlesnoke 
skins are used to make pocketbooks, 
shoes, and belts, and the venom is 
used in certain medicines. The meat is 
canned, too. Waynoka men say it's 
delicious. 








United Nations News 





Syria-Israel Clash ind near this demilitarized zone to 


reque develop additional farm land. Israel 
lishand ra lowe! An old troubk pot t a claimed the drainage project was 
house nd eres Fast erupted tl! in ¢ normal civilian «. activity perm tted 
election of | The utbreak of fight Troops of the inder the terms of the ammnistice 
minister t t jewish nation of vel and the Arab Syria disagreed. Armed clashes 
mayjorit sation of Syria | along the bor broke out 

Coatall O ler hetween ¢ - ntries On May 4 the U.N. Security 
eT Pr , Last week tl \. Security Coun Council ordered a cease-fire. Both 
Valera, | ' PI ! il was trying to s he outbreak sides consented. Within four hours 
na Fail t irgest The fighting : mall scale so fighting broke out again. Each side 
single par t vith 67 far—occurred in rrow strip of blamed the other for breaking the 
of the | c land along the east bank of the cease-fire agreement 


De Vale i nini upper Jordan River 
ter for It Che disputed district was part of U. N. Comeback in Korea 
He acctise tT l \ Palestine it the tire when the 
of failure ¢ British ruled Palestine. After Israel After two weeks of bitter fighting, 


leclared its inde pet lence in 1948 United Nations forces succeeded in 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF the Arab League nations surround- crushing the first phase of the Com- 
in Korea. 


ing Israel declared war on the new munists’ spring offensive in 


FRIENDSHII FOR RUSSIA'S Jewish state. Syrian ‘ occupied The U.N. claimed to have inflicted 


people v ! esol the strip of land , gain more than 80,000 casualties on the 


tion pa ly | access for Syria to the rdan River enemy 

Senate ti e resol In 1949 Syria |! other Arab The North Koreans and their Chi- 
says A ' regret inca League nations 1 an armistice nese Communists allies failed to re- 
The strip land along ipture Seoul, capital of South Ko- 
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“MYSTERY LAND” of Europe 
A is the belt of territory about 

250 miles wide between the 
Baltic and Black Seas. 

If you look at a map of eastern 
Europe (see next page), you'll see 
that this belt of territory is neatly 
marked off into separate countries. 

Don't be fooled! They are not 
fully free and independent nations. 
They are Russia's satellite states—lit- 
tle nations run by Communists who 
take orders from nearby Russia. 

Many that an 
overwhelming majority of the people 
in all these countries dislike Russian 
rule and would against the 
Communists in a fair and free elec- 
tion. Yet, within three years after 
World War II, and almost without 
bloodshed, all these nations fell un- 
der Russia’s control. How did Stalin 
fasten his rule on these countries 
so quickly and easily? How does he 


observers believe 


vote 


keep control? 

The story varies from country to 
country. But what happened in Hun- 
gary is a “case history” that explains 
the pattern fairly well 


l. Russia, the “liberator” 


Like most Eastern European coun- 
tries, Hungary has never known gen- 
uine democracy. During World War 
II Hitler's Nazis took over Hungary 
and clamped a harsh dictatorship on 
the people 
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How Russia controls her European satellites 


Stalin’s 
Stooges 


You've heard of the “Iron Curtain.” 
What does it look like? This is it— 
at one point on the edge of Berlin. 
In a boundary adjustment recently, 
the district of Staaken was added 
to the Russian zone. The Russians 
promptly put up the sign above. The 
cameraman stands safely in the 
British zone and takes a picture 
by means of tele-optic lenses. 


In 1944 the Russian army fought 
its way into Hungary. Many patriotic 
Hungarians welcomed the Russians 
as “liberators” from Nazi occupation. 
Russian-trained Hungarian Commu- 
nists came with the Red Army. They 
promised land for poor peasants, bet- 
ter wages for workers. 


2. The Red Army’s shadow 


The Hungarians held a free elec- 
tion in 1945. The Small Holders, a 
middle-of-the-road party, got 60 per 
cent of the votes. The Communists 
got only 17 per cent. Happy crowds 
surged through the streets, shouting: 
“Hungary will not be Red!” 

But Russian soldiers were stil] in 
Hungary. The Communists de- 
manded to join a coalition govern- 
ment with the Small Holders. Hun- 
garian leaders agreed. They knew 
the Communists were backed by the 
Red Army—which could at any mo- 
ment seize complete control of help- 
less Hungary. The Communists took 
only three cabinet seats out of 12. 
But one was the ministry of the in- 
terior—which controls the dreaded 
secret police. 


3. Tightening the screws 


The Communists accused some 
members of the Small Holders party 
of plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The Small Holders agreed to 
expel them from the party. Then the 


Communists accused other—more im- 
poftant—leaders. The Small Holders 
gave in and replaced them by men 
more friendly to the Communists. 
Finally the Communists accused the 
premier himself of plotting against 
his own government. He was on va- 
cation in Switzerland. He didn't dare 
come home—and resigned. 


4. Making things “legal” 

The Communists were still a mi- 
nority in the “coalition” government. 
But the majority remembered the 
fate of others, and dared not oppose 
the. Red leaders. New “elections” 
were called. In many places opposi- 
tion voters were barred from the 
polls or their ballots destroyed. 
Truckloads of Communists wheeled 
from one polling place to another to 
vote over and over again. 

The Communist-run coalition won 
(by a rather narrow margin). 


5. The Cominform 


The Communist-run cabinet fast- 
ened a Russian-type government on 
Hungary. 

In 1947 Stalin built a special “pipe- 
line” to deliver his orders to the 
satellite governments and make sure 
they “keep in step.” This messenger- 
system is the Cominform. Supposed- 
ly, it is an information bureau. Actu- 
ally, it decides Communist policies 
for Europe—the “party line.” The 
Communist parties of France, Italy, 
and all the satellites except East 
Germany are members. But Russia 
has the controlling voice. 

What if a country refuses to fol- 
low this Communist “party line” and 
tries to be independent? That's what 
Yugoslavia did. She was expelled 
from the Cominform and her Red 
neighbors are threatening to attack 
her. 

Now let's take a tour of the indi- 
vidual satellite countries (turn page). 
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What’s Behind 
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A tour of the Russian satellites 


the IRON CURTAIN? 


wre are Russia’s European satel- 
lites? 

The chart on this page lists the 
seven countries which most observ- 
ers include among the Russian satel- 
lite states. One satellite—Yugoslavia 
—has “gotten away” (see page 9). 
Finland, almost unarmed, and with 
a big Russian base on her soil, is 
under Russian domination. So far, 
however, the Finns have kept an in- 
dependent, non-Communist govern- 
ment in power. So Finland is usu- 
ally not counted as a satellite. Rus- 
sian troops occupy eastern Austria. 
But the Austrian government is anti- 
Communist and cooperates with the 
Western democracies 

What's doing in the satellite coun- 
tries? 

That's not easy to find out. Russia 
and her satellites don’t welcome vis- 
itors from the Western nations 

From available published sources, 
World Week's staff has tried to put 
together in this article the most im- 
portant current information on the 
satellites 


In telling how Russia controls the 
satellites (page 9), we used the 
“case-history” of Hungary. Let's take 
another case-history to show how 
life in the satellite countries has 
changed under communism. Let's 
take a look at the largest of the 
satellites—Poland. 


1. “Collectivizing” farms. 


When they first came to power in 
Poland, the Communists divided up 
large estates among poor farmers, 
who lacked land. Now, by threats 
and arrests, the Communists are 
forcing Polish farmers to join “col- 
lective farms.” 

In collective farms, groups of 
farmers put their individual hold- 
ings together into one big farm. The 
farmers work the land together. 
Most of the farm’s output is taken 
by the government. Farmers share in 
the profits from sale of the rest 

The farmers have stubbornly re- 


2. Building factories. 

The Communist government has 
taken over most of Poland's factories. 
Nine tenths of Poland's industrial 
production comes from government- 
owned industries. 

As in Russia, production of ma- 
chinery, building material, and arms 
is boosted at the expense of con- 
sumer goods (such as refrigerators 
and pots and pans). 

As in other Communist countries, 
the government draws up a plan 
which tells how much each industry 
is expected to produce during a 
certain period, usually five years. 
These “Five Year Plans” are worked 
out in cooperation with Russia’s 
“Five Year Plans.” By this method, 
Russia can use the satellites to pro- 
duce the kinds of goods which Rus- 
sia needs most. 


3. Sending goods to Ruasia. 


sisted collectivization. 
less than 10 per cent of Poland's 
cropland is in collective farms 


Eastern Europe formerly had a 
large trade with Western Europe 
and with countries outside of Eu- 
rope. Today the satellites trade 


As a result, 





Area 
(sq. mi.) 
121,131 


Country 
POLAND 


EAST 
GERMANY 


CZECHO- 


SLOVAKIA 


HUNGARY 


RUMANIA 91,671 


BULGARIA 


ALBANIA 10,629 


Population 
25,000,000 


No. Com- 
munists 


1,000,000 


12,463,000 


16,007,000 


7,160,000 


1,175,000 


How the people make a living 
GROWING Poland aims to become a top-ranking industrial 


at 





nation. A | g coal prod , Poland also has much rich 
farm land—70 per cent of her land can be tilled. 


CROWDED East Germany has many busy factories. Her farms 
produce enough food for her people. There are large deposits 
of potash (for fertilizer), coal, and uranium. 


RICHEST satellite is Czechoslovakia, with great mineral wealth, 
excellent factories, and abundant food crops from fertile 
soil. This is one of Evrope’s most heavily forested nations. 


FOOD is Hungary's specialty. The Hungarian plain normally 
produces food for export. Hungary has many factories and 
one fourth of the known world reserves of aluminum ore. 


OIL-RICH Rumania produces more petroleum than any nation 
in Europe except Russia. Other minerals, long untouched, are 
being put to use. Four of five Rumanians are farmers. 


FARMING nation is backward Bulgaria. Bulgaria's large but 
hard-to-get-at coal deposits are tapped by only one impor 
tant mine. There is al t no indust 


POOREST of the satellites is wild, mountainous Albania. 
Most of the people are farmers and herdsmen. There are 
few mines, though mountains may have mineral wealth. 
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6. Stamping out *Titoism.” 
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HUNGARY—Food Cupboard 


, } } 


Communists have been t 


trying ) 
force Hungarian farmers to put their 
rich farmlands into collective farms 
Many 
March the progra 
porarily” by the g 
a tenth of the fa 
vorked 
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nunists announ February that 


ill Hungariar rom age 14 up 


secre 1) ire 


could be drafted by the government 
for work anywhere 

Last 
gan in Hungary 
Hi nary is one 


bread rationing be- 
Remember that 
ot Europe's chief 


month 


wheat-growing nations! Potatoes, 
flour, sugar, soaps, gasoline, and oil 


are also on the rationing list 


RUMANIA—Oil for Russia 

Companies owned half by the Ru 
manian government and half by the 
Russian government contro! 90% of 
Rumania’s Companies of 
Ru- 
mania’s factories and transport sys- 
half the lumber 
nation’s 


exports 


this type own almost all of 


tem industry, and 
the 
resource—oil 

Oil produc tion has failed to reach 


1950 because ot slow- 


most valuable mineral 


goals set for 
lowns and absences from 
That's the Ru 
manian government's complaint. The 
of oil and 


sabotage 
work by oil workers 
minister mines was fired 
in March 

Rumanians are short of food. Last 
year potatoes and onions were put 
back on the ration list, for the first 
time in Gasoline and elec 
tricity 


Last year the Rumanian Commu 


SIX years 


are short, too 


nist party dropped a fifth of its mem 
} 


bers for “untrustworthiness.” (Com 


munist parties often carry out purges 
of this kind, to make sure that only 


} 
Ova 


and active Communists are 


members of the party. ) 


BULGARIA—Collective Farm-land 


This “land of peasants” is the most 
ollectivized” of all the satellites. 
} forced nearly half 


Communists have 


Continued on page 21) 
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SIGNS OF A SATELLITE. Stalin's photo was prominent as Bucharest, Rumania’s capital, celebrated last August 23 the sixth anni- 
sia's liberation from Nazi German contro! during World War ll. Young people carry le'ters of liberation a 
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Sweigert in Sen Francisco Chronicle 
1. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in blanks with correct word or words. 
1. The man cooking up the idea of a world empire is 


the Russian leader 


4 former Balkan satellite now giving Russia trou- 


Che western part of Berlin is occupied by 


. and ‘ " 
4 Circle correct letter 


wants to put across is 


The idea the cartoonist 


a) “It won't be long before the ‘cook’ has his way.’ 
“Russia's plans to spread communism are not 
going smoothly.” 


c) “A little oil will smooth troubled waters.” 


ll. TERMS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Match up Column B with Column A, by writing on 
space before each term in Column A the number of the 
phrase in Column B that best applies 


Column B 


opposition by Communists 
to Russian domination 
Russian puppet state 
cutting off of Communist 
world from free world 
agency that can make ar- 
rests without a warrant 
organization that decides 
Communist “party line” 


Column A 


secret poli e 
Comintorm 
Titoism 
satellite 


iron curtain 


itt. WHICH IS RIGHT? 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 
1. Russia’s western boundary today, compared to 
12 years ago, is: (a) farther west; (b) farther east; 
c) unchanged 


__2. Under a system of collective farming: (a) farm- 
ers poo! their land and work the land together; (®) all 
the land and crops belong to the government; (c) farm- 
ers own the land individually as they do in the United 
States 

3. Titoism is a danger to Russia’s empire because: 
(a) most Communist countries are now controlled by 
men who follow Tito instead of Stalin; (b) Yugoslavia 
controls Eastern Europe's only outlet to the Mediter 
ranean Sea; (c) Tito’s success in becoming independent 
of Russian domination may encourage Communists in 
other lands to resist taking orders from Stalin. 

4. A Communist country usually: (a) allows free- 

dom of speech and press; (b) has several legal political 
parties; (c) destroys the freedom of labor unions. 
5. Of these three countries, the one that had the 
greatest degree of democracy before it became a Rus 
sian satellite is: (a) Bulgaria; (b) Czechoslovakia; (c) 
Rumania 

6. Rumania’s particular value to Russia is the 
(a) steel industry; (b) uranium deposits; 
(c) oi! resources. 

__7. The smallest and most backward of Russia's 
satellites is: (a) Albania; (b) Hungary; (c) Poland. 

8. The government of a Communist country usu 
ally takes ordefs from: (a) Russia; (b) the United Na- 
tions; (c) the people of the country. 


Rumanian 


IV. BUILD YOUR VOCABULARY 


Use library sources to find the meaning of these 
terms 


1. leftist 


2. fellow-traveler 


Communist-front 


red 


pink 


subversive organization 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

How do you think the free world can most effectively 
stop the spread of communism? (Answer on separate 
sheet of paper.) 





With the aid of school officials, the 
ou t or 0 q Marianna clubwomen set up a free 
clinic to examine school children. A 


state board of health expert showed 
them how to test for the disease 

The women discovered that half 
the children in rural Jackson County, 
ind many in the towns, had hook- 
worm disease. More than 4.000 chil- 
dren were examined, and 2,000 were 
found to be infected. Each infected 
child was treated and cured—free of 
charge—by the county 

That seemed to be a great victory 
But the Women’s Clubs soon found 
they hadn't solved the problem at 
all. Children who had been cured 
promptly began to pick up hook- 
worms again. Investigation showed 
that unsanitary outdoor toilets were 
to blame 

The women made a survey to see 
how many families ‘in the county 
had unsanitary toilets. Thev found 
wore than 2.500. Many families ex- 

iined that they couldn't afford the 

of sanitary facilities 

The club women solved that prob 

by going ito the business of 


ik g toilets husband of one 
member desigr 1 an outdoor toilet 
consisting of a vhtly enclosed pit 
with a concrete top. This construc- 

prevents the hookworms from 

| gl the soil 

What title would you give to this cartoon? Write the title you propose | ets re sold for $4 each— 
on the blank line below. (If you want to know the title used by the 


uISUlé rice fo 
newspaper that originally published the cartoon, look on page 25.) s il price f r 


The charge was 


otf manutacture 
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WORLD WEEK 


Semester Review Quiz 


Questions are based on material in World Week, Feb. 7 





1. Men to Watch 
Match up each man with his job 
blank 


name in 


or activity by writing, on 


space in front of each 


Cy up I 
Group Il 


number of correct phrase in 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


Group A 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Getulio Vargas 

Ernst Reuter 

Aneurin Bevan 

Paul Douglas 

Herbert Morrison 

lean de Lattre de Tassigny 
|. William Fulbright 
Robert Gordon Menzies 
Frank Graham 


Group B 


1. French commander in Indo-China 
Prime minister of Australia 
Senator who headed RFC 
New president of Brazil 

5. Mayor of West Berlin 
Senator from Llinois 
New British 
Rebel in Briti 
North Atlant 

Mediator 


inquiry 


foreign 
sh Labor 


Treaty 


secretary 
party 
army chief 
Kashmir dispute 


Score 
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through May 16 issues. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Total score for this page, 100. (Additional tests on pages 16-17-18.) 
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Can You Read a Graph? 

Write blank 
space. If graph (left) does not have 
information to provide the 
mark an X in the blank space 
counts 6. Total 30 


correct answer in 


answer, 


Each 


In 1950, the country that pro- 


duced the most steel was ——_ 


nea __.. A country that pro- 
huved eed 9,000,000 tons of steel 


in 1950 Total 


world production of steel in 1951 


was 


will be od moe 


Russia’s steel output in 1950 was 


ae ies tons. 
U. S. steel output in 1 1950 was about 


times as much as Russia’s. 


Score 


ill. Can You Read a Map? 
Underline correct 
counts 6. Total 30. 


answer. Each 


Of these cities (on the map above), 
the only one that is NOT a capital 
is (Karachi; Hyderabad; Colombo; 
New Delhi). If you took a bee-line 
plane flight from Ahmadabad to 
Agra, you would travel in a generally 
(northeasterly; southwesterly; south- 
easterly) direction for a distance of 
(150; 450; 750) miles. The 
elevation of Benares is less than that 
of (Calcutta; Madras; Lucknow). 
From evidence on the map, it is 
probable that, in summer, the cool- 


about 


est of these three regions is (East 
Pakistan; Goa; Kashmir). 


$008@...cu 


Total score for page 15. 





The Ten Biggest News 


ist a high school bov wait Our editors picked these 10 items as the most im- 
tress to decide when portant developments in current affairs during 
the armed forces 1951 to date. (They are not necessarily in order 


lraft 


um age for drat of significance.) Fill in blank spaces and underline 


words or phrases in parentheses which correctly 


inducti : practi ally certain that 


this minin oe iy 1. lowered: kent complete statements. Each counts 2. Total score 


the sa vive : I Passes the pendi if 
military ’ training bill Within 
the pi i | forces have increased by 
about (* t, LOO ‘ AK) per cent ) By the 


middle o ex the bye f men in the U. S 


armed ser ected be about (one million; “4 el 


14 million, ¢ 


for pages 16-17, 100. My score 
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Stories of 1951 


We Dewey Veo pphe pcmeceae 


ARTICLE 5 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 





both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 


propose amendments to this Constitution, 


iment to the U. S. Constitution must be 


by a vere of each house 


ind approved by of the 


if amendments have 


to the Constitution. The latest one bars 


anyone n being elected to the office of — ia 


more tl times or serving In that office more 
) 


than 95 


not) apply to the 


years. This amendment (does; does 


man now holding the office concerned. 


7 We're the newlywed rulers of the troubled nation of 
* 


Our country’s chief wealth is pene 
rece was controlled for a long time by a com- 


This reso 
ywwned by the government of 


pany la Ve ly . 
government decided to nationalize this 


Recently ris 
that this resource—and my nation 


nto the grasp of my countrys powerful north- 


| hy ype 





MAKE YOUR OWN LIST! 


There's no test-credit for this—but here's a space to list in 
order of their importance your choice of the five most im- 
portant news stories of the year. (You don’t have to pick 
them from our list if you think other events are more im- 


portant 


Senator from Ohio ( right) 
on foreign policy, | argued 
S. should fight communism primarily with 
seapower and airpower; land 
An ex-President, Herbert 


& I'm Robert , 
* In the “great debate” 


that the 
(the Marine Corps; 
armies in Europe and Asia). 


‘ (center), said the U. S. should concentrate 


Hemisphere. However 
man at left, 


on detending the 
Congress approved the decision of the 


, to send four more divisions of troops to 


9 I'm France’s foreign minister. I proposed the 
. 


Plan, which is named after mé@, It 
calls for uniting two basic industries, the (coal, wheat, 
ot Western Europe. A total 


chemical, steel) industries 


ot countries signed the treaty to put the 
Plan in force. We regret that one other important pro- 
ducer of the two products covered by the Plan didnot 


join. This is the nation of 


10 I'm “Mike (left The U. S. Gov 


ernment called me in to run the 
ontrol program, part of the nation’s effort to halt in 


flation. At right is my boss, Eric Eco 
omic Stabilization Director. In center is his boss, 


Charles E , Defense Mobilization Director. 
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What Do You Know About Europe? 


In Sorte jt ‘ 
answers. Sore 


> t a ve -= . DEC! narking i 
than one question. WRITE ON THE BLANK SPACI 


country 


Three num sian satellite 
4 Five numb t f j th re | | i 


nations LOO. My score 





Should 
Women 


Drafted? 


YES! 


Women made a_ splendid 
record on military dutv in World 
War Il. 

Women en 250,000 of them 
ring World War II in the 

Army Corps, the WAVES, 

nen Marines, and the SPARS 


Cuard 


stees 


They did so well 
urmed forces are recruiting 
More than 


in uniform 


Th nbers now 


en are 


handle 
better 


Women can 


even 


many 


military jobs than 
men. 


1, 


wants women to fire ba 
tanks battle. 
re hundreds of other mili 
well 


drive into 


ror whi h women are 


handle 
bookkeeping, operating a 
Everyone 


can typing, ste- 
re switchboard 

nows that women have special tal- 

ent for nursing. What about pharma- 
cist's mates, cooks, bakers, parachute 
riggers 


ws, drivers, code experts, flight 


movie technicians, radio op- 


control radio operators? Some wom- 
en held these assignments in World 


War IIL. They proved that they could 














WAVE enlistees in ‘boot’ 
training at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, Ill. 


" 


do these jobs as we is—often better 


than—men 


3. Family life and careers will 
be less disrupted by drafting of 
women than by drafting of men. 

Many single men are the sole 
port of their 
often true of single 
years of military service 


sup 


less 


I 
parents This is 


women. A tew 
might inter 
rupt a woman’s job, but is not often 


likely to 


nently. 


harm her career perma 


4. The armed forces will need 
all available manpower—includ- 
ing womanpower. 

We fighting Com 
gression in Korea. We must be pre 
pared to fight it in other parts of the 
world. Can we afford NOT to draft 
women for the desperate battles we 


face? 


winist ag 


are 


. Women who want military 
duty can enlist. 

The women volunteers of World 
War II were capable and coopera- 
tive, ready to do exactly as they were 
told. Can we be sure that women 
who are drafted—many of them 
unwillingly—would measure up to 
the same high standards? 


2. Drafting women would break 
up normal family life. 


to fray Acme 


When we are at war, we are Belp- 
ing the enemy if we unnecesgarily 
disrupt our way of life. We mus®not 
destroy or weaken the family, per 
haps the most important institdtion 
of our civilization. Every soldier's 
dream is to come back home andffind 
everything just as he remembered it 
He wants his sister to stay at hime 
to care for and comfort his par@nts 
If he’s married, he wants to kiow 
that his wife is safe and keqpinghis 


home ready for him 


3. There would be unusual dif- 
ficulties in making rules for draft- 
ing women. 

Of course, women with childfen 
would be exe mpt Where do you go 
from there? Do you draft one sol 
dier’s wife but not another's? Do you 
take 


marry—and le ave at home another 


a single girl who is about to 


single girl who has a defense job? 


4. There’s no emergency seri- 
ous enough to justify drafting 
vomen, 

In World War II Britain was fight 
ing for her very life. Every woman 
from age 18 to 45 had to register for 
war work. But they were never re 
quired to go into the armed forces 
They had their choice of farm work, 
civil defense, or the armed 
forces. How 
a serious step as drafting women 
when Britain found it unwise in a far 
more desperate emergency than we 
face today? 


nursing 


can we consider such 





Eric Molsen, Greyhound driver, 
reports to Dispatcher Elmer A 
Benson for instructions. Notice 
dispatching board (right) for 
schedule of buses and drivers 
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Bus Driver's Qualifications 


After the war I 
University of ( 
GC. 1. Bill of R 
becoming a docto 
he was married a 
dren. He needed m 
port them 

One day “Elin 
ona Crevhound 
the driver and 
the work of a ¢ 


Elmer applied fort 


found out that a ( 
must meet the 
ments 

l H ive oa 


a bus 


A Career Club Feature 


“Going Places’’ 


buses for def and make minor 
repairs 
} became an extra 
ilong on all the bus 
io with experi 

ith order to learn all 
the route Imer served as an extra 
driver tor two years. Then he took a 
} 


test to become a dispate er 


The Extra Driver 


Extra drivers take over on regu 
drivers days off. Extra drivers 
| led whenever there are 
issengers that two or more 
buses are required to leave at the 
same th the same destination 
Extra drivers receive pay increases 
every six months tor two vears. After 
another 18 months experience they 
receive mother als to about the 
Salle pay S re wular tr vers $ 325 
$400 a mor Extra drivers with 
are appointed regu 

Vacancies occur 
iv several ad 
vantag ( is. Regular drivers 
know exactly hich days and which 
hours thev ll wor After they've 


served as reg vers for some 





time, they can choose the routes they 
want. 


One of the most popular “runs” 


out of Chicago is from Chicago to 
Toledo, Ohio, 239 miles away. 

Drivers usually are on duty for 
about seven hours a day. A typical 
run is about 200 miles out from Chi- 
cago. Usually the driver stays over- 
night in a Greyhound dormitory or 
in hotel rooms provided by Grey- 
hound, and drives a bus back the 
next day 

Elmer thinks that driving a bus 
is a lot of fun. “It's like being cap- 
tain of a ship,” he says. Elmer has 
the qualities for success that all 
good bus drivers must have. He's 
conscientious, hard-working, and 
ambitious. When his opportunity 


came to take a test for a dispatcher’s 
job, Elmer was prepared. 


The Dispatcher’s Job 


As dispatcher, Elmer works an 
eight-hour shift. His office is in the 
Greyhound garage. He assigns driv- 
ers to buses and decides when it's 
necessary to send extra buses. He 
has a two-way radio connection with 
buses running in and out of Chicago. 
He also has a direct-wire phone con- 
nection with the Chicago bus termi- 
nal. Thus he knows how many peo- 
ple are buying bus tickets. He 
checks drivers’ reports on their runs 

mileage driven, tickets and cash re- 
ceived, etc.) and phones extra driv- 
ers to tell them they are to report 
for duty. He also keeps up a large 
dispatching board that shows the de- 
parture time of all Greyhound buses 
leaving Chicago. On this board he 
designates the buses and drivérs as- 
signed to each schedule. 

Telephones in Elmer Benson's of- 
fice ring constantly. It’s not unusual 
for him to carry on two conversa- 
tions at once, while several drivers 
wait for him to check their reports. 
But Elmer is the calm type. He is re- 
laxed and enjoys his work. As a dis- 
patcher, Elmer is in an excellent po- 
sition for further advancement with 
Greyhound he knows so 
much about how the bus system op- 


because 


erates 

Elmer is an enthusiastic church 
For a hobby he collects ma- 
He is handy at doing 
repairs about the two-family house 
where he lives. And he'll tell you 
all about his new son Larry at the 
drop of a hat 
—WruiaM Fave, Vocational Editor. 


worker 
chine tools 


Behind Iron Curtain 
(Continued from page 12) 


of Bulgaria’s farmers to join collec- 
tive farms. 

Bulgaria’s army has been ex- 
panded by a third, bringing the to- 
tal to over 160,000, according to Yu- 
goslavia (which fears an attack by 
the satellites). Bulgarian troops and 
artillery were moved last winter to 
the Yugoslav frontier. A 2,000-man 
military mission from Russia “ad- 
vises” the Bulgarian army. 


EAST GERMANY—Newest Satellite 


In October, 1949, Russian-occu- 
pied East Germany was allowed to 
have its own government. This new 
satellite state is named: “German- 
Democratic Republic.” 

The Communists have boosted the 
industrial output of East Germany 
to about 90% of what it was before 
World War II. Much of this produc- 
tion goes to Russia. The government 
owns four-fifths of the business in 
East Germany 

Soviet-controlled companies 
about two fifths of all industry. 

For the East Germans, life is bet- 
ter than last year, but is still bleak. 

Prices have come down. Goods are 
more plentiful. But clothing and 
food are still rationed and housing 
is short. East Germans eat mainly 
potatoes and fish. Meat, eggs, cheese, 
and milk are very scarce. 

Last year the Communist govern- 
ment set up a new secret police with 
full powers to arrest and jail persons 
without trial. The Communists an- 
nounced plans to set up a file of in- 
formation on every East German 
adult. Thus the government can 
keep track of everybody's activities. 

This winter Communist leaders 
announced they would check all 
members of the Socialist Unity party 
for “loyalty to Communism.” (“So- 
cialist Unity party” is the name used 
by the Communist party in East Ger- 
many. ) 

In the last six months of 1950, 
nearly 90,000 East Germans fled to 
West Germany. 

Three million German youths are 
enrolled in Soviet youth groups—the 
largest youth program in any satel- 
lite. Youth leaders are being trained 
to run East Germany for Russia. 

Russia is also building a large 
modern army of Fast Germans, dis- 
guised as policemen. The army fs 


run 


equipped with artillery, tanks, and 
airplanes. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Factory Center 


Years ago the hard-working 
Czechs built themselves a great in- 
dustry, powered by their big re- 
sources of coal. The Communist gov- 
ernment has taken over 97% of the 
nation’s industry. 

A few months ago, the Czech pre- 
mier admitted that industrial produc- 
tion was falling. Slow-down strikes 
were reported in the Czech coal- 
fields. Last year a new government 
department was organized to deal 
with spying and sabotage. 

A New York Times reporter re 
cently called Czechoslovakia “a 
country ruled by fear.” In the past 
eight months, the Communist¢ have 
expelled 170,000 members—a tenth 
of the Czech party—for being Sunre- 
liable.” 4 

Most foreign reporters, students, 
missionaries and relief workerg have 
been ordered to leave the cogntry. 
(See Oatis case, W.W., May 9, p. 7.) 

ALBANIA—Window on the L. 

Albania is separated frou the 
other satellites. It is the only S@viet- 
dominated territory with a coagtline 
directly connected to the Mediter-. 
ranean Sea, that busy “highway” be- 
tween Asia and Western Europe. 

About 3,000 Russian officerg and 
officials hold key jobs in Albania’s 
government and army. Soviet Air 
Force men recently arrived. et 
engineers are drilling more wi in 
Albania’s small oil fields. Ru is 
believed to have five airfields » 
large submarine base in AlBania 
(W.W., Feb. 21, p. 10). 

Albania’s Communist Premier, 
Enver Hoxha, periodically executes 
opponents of the government. Al- 
banian refugees say many people are 
in concentration camps. 





OUR FRONT COVER shows that some- 
thing new has been added to the U, N. 
headquarters area in Manhattan, New 
York City. In front of the lofty Secre- 
tariat building (structure with many 
windows), notice the long, low build- 
ing. This is the Conference Area and 
Meeting Halls, to be used primarily for 
sessions of U. N. agencies and organs. 
A third new building, the General As- 
sembly building, is under constraction 
on the other side of the Conference 
building. East River is in foreground. 
Chrysler building is skyscraper at right 
of Secretariat Building in photo. 

Wide World 





4. Growing up and assuming more (5) I know how to introduce peo- 
responsibilities will increase yo ple, have read a book on etiquette, 
self-confidence (that's the slow and and practice social forms on my 

nethod ), but if you're ir hur family 
heck this |! 6) I am able to talk to most peo- 
ily because I am up on sports, 
wre onfi slavs, books, news politic s, econom- 
urt this sel ; é movies 
agree 0 lefinition can swim, skate, dance, and 
t % Cal 
notions ler ) entertain myself by lis 
ations ’ isic or drama ( the radio 
Lets agree that i ( \ , on my hobby 
of yourselt i hit tf every new situation 
ittempt to F an opportunity to learn some 
and failures thing 
ind pract ! 10 on art at home, school 


Then here if church communi 


Gey Neos ) The hances are that you cant say 
be the polite thing t } itt { ‘ mn } : ind ‘ “true” to all of the se questions Most 
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forward to for a y , ugger limb to comple te “self-con 
fair ® expect her to p . ’ elf to mv idence T nst f being dis 
clothes into the i big ea h ane ’ ourage mut your short-comings 
evenig, and shr | . ‘ ret bu ncouraging yourself to 
other invitations. | ‘ t ‘ n good } ea I Youll gain some 
had a date with yo ' y pre . self-confidence just from knowing 

id | ib ’ } you | m to face 
QO. How can I bi re “se my your problems—witl grin instead 


confident”? 


/ UNCLE SAM’S SONG 


By Mafeld Markowitz, Technical High School, Miami, Florida 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword purzles for publication 

in Scholastic Magatines Each purrie shevid be built oround one subject 

which may be drawn from History, Art. Science, or any field of know!- 

edge. Maximum about 60 words of which at least 10 must be reloted ' 

te the theme. For any purtie published we will pay you $10.00. Entries : 5 Oc5cean 
muet include purrie, definitions and onewers on seperate sheets Give ; : 
neme, address, schoo! ond grade Address: Purtie bditer, World Week 
351 Feurth Avenue, New York 10 N Y. Answers in next week's issue vu. I vil } Father 
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in-hour wind is quite a gale. 
1) and what have you 
t's bottled up in a 


wnia Institute of 


was built for Cal Tech and 


wce to help scientists design 


rockets and missiles. General 


s are the main source of 


length is four feet, 

is only five by five inches 

push air through a tiny 

he tunnel’s throat, the height 

lot depending upon the speed the 
wish to attain, 

peed of sound, air at 

ure blasts through a slit 

k as a sheet of paper. When 

ur expands into the test section, it s 

vughly 3000 miles per hour, 

sure to about 1/1000 that 

itmospheric pressure, and 


to about 430 degrees below 


@ Sp ing « cold, we know of a spot 
where it's even colder than that wind 
Electric 
Schenectady, 


tunnel. It’s at the General 
Researct 
N. Y.. ina special f tilding called the low 
temperature lab. Here scientists study 


Laboratory in 


how materials behave at temperatures 
159.69 degrees F, 
temperatures, 
the scientists need liquid helium, Making 


near ab olute reTo, oT 


To get these fantasti 


lig id helium begins with liquid nitrogen, 


with a temperature of 320 degrees below 
zero 

Using the liquid nitrogen they next 
produce liquid hydrogen, at an even 
chillier 423 degrees below 

Last step in the process is producing 
liquid helium, which dips down to 452 
below. Its boiling point is 125 below, 
and it doesn’t freeze at all except under 
very high pressure 


When helium freezes 


really be ‘ old! 


over, then it will 


@ It used to take three men to operate 
the gates at the Greyhound bus terminal 
in Detroit. Now it's 
eral Electric spotlights 


done with hve Gen- 


Instead of the men raising the gates 
by hand to let a bus through, the spot- 
lights trigger photoelectric cells, which 
in turn control motors that open and 


close the gates 


Although the installation costs about 
$5000, it’s expected to pay for itself 
within nine months because it has re- 
leased three gate operators needed for 
other duties. 


@ Cooking can be lots of fun. even for 
boys. If vou don’t believe it, ask the 
eight high school boys in Bangor, Maine 
who took a four-week cooking couse, 
They learned how to prepare the food, 
plan a well-balanced meal, and Serve it 
properly. 


A utility company home ec@nomist 
directed them. To become familiar with 
the latest cooking equipment they used 
General Electric ranges, as well ag a G-E 
refrigerator, dishwasher and garbage 
disposer. 

The wind-up of the course was @ 
banquet given by the boys for their 


parents This was the menu 


Chilled tomate jvice 
Broiled hamburg patties 

Boked potatoes Frezen peas 
Waldorf salad Het bise 

Cream puffs 
ice cream Checolete so 
Coffee 
Milk 
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Results of Recent [.S.O. Poll 
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Words At Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 
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The program 
up collectively 
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2)—The program ot 
I ings the way they are 
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THOUGHT FOR TODAY CARTOON (P. 14) 
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Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
ea 5-Canada 
Mani)toba, 14 

var, 17-we(st 
Ste Anne de 
29 


M tr 


26-rumeor 

1-Col( umbia ), 

46-king, 37 
410-oner 

i-tube, 4- 

ear, 8-( Isl)- 

18-0 er, 19- 

22-( Grand ) 

ge, 28-ringer, 

2-Oren, 33-Winn- 


36-kao(lin), 37-qt. 





For taster footwork 











2. Supports \ 
Long Arch 


3.Cushions 


Arch-Gard’s scientific 3-point protection give 
your feet the right support at the right places far 
the staying power you want 
You'll like to wear Ball-Band Arch-Gards all day, every 
day this vacation. That's the right way to cushion your feet 
scientifically at all THREE vital points—the heel,.the met 
atarsal arch, and the longitudinal arch. And you get this 
correct foot support—and comfort—in shoes that look good and 
give you rugged, long wear when you “Ask for 
Arch-Gards” at the store that displays the 


famous Red Ball trade-mark. 
THE GRIZZLY 


Look for the 


RED BAU 
on the shoe 


THE CROWN 


Always ask for 


ARCH-GARD:, used ND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEK MANUFACTURING CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Yours | A Stroll Around the Parks 
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Size and Attendance Records of Big League Parks 


Seating Record Record 

rield RF CF Capacity Crowd Season Gate 
Ebbets (Dodgers) 297 389 32,111 41,209 807,526 
Wrigley (Cubs 353 400 39,230 46,965 485,166 
Braves Field ’ 319 370 37,746 47,12 455,439 
Crosley (Reds 342 387 29,939 36,961 981,443 
Polo Gr. (Giants) 0 258 475 60,747 600,793 
Forbes (Pirates 300 435 33,730 43,586 517,058 
Sportsman's Park 351 310 422 30, 8( 34,625 (B 712,918 
Browns, Cards 45,770(C 430,586 
Shibe Pork 33 331 460 33,22 38,800 (A 945,076 
. A's, Phils 40,952 (P 217,180 
uS Keds snway (Red Sox) 31 2 390 41,766 596,650 
Sal® Comiskey (W. Sox 53,325 983,403 
The Sos of. 4 P Municipal (Indians ) 82,781 2,620,627 
¢ Briggs (Tigers) 58,369 1,952,478 

Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds Yankee Stadium )] 81,841 2,373,901 


ee Griffith (Senators) 35,563 1,027,216 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NOW YORE 














ARROW 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Hundreds of students from all 
parts of the nation helped Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., makers of 
Arrow Shirts, celebrate its 100th 
Anniversary by writing letters 
which compared life in America 
in 185] and 1951. Our thanks to 
all who entered the contest and 


these 
ce 


our congratulations to 
winners in the Junior Division 


FIRST PRIZE $100 
PATRICIA SLOANE 


Columbie County High School, Lake 
City Fla 


SECOND PRIZE $50 
GENEVIEVE O'NEILL 


Glen Cove (N. Y.) H. S 


THIRD PRIZE $25 
HAROLD BRADFORD 


Balboa, Canal Zone 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 Winners)—$10 each 


EDWARD RENSHAW 
Clarkston (Wash.) H 


ROY MURPHY 
Auburn (N. Y.) West H. 


JEAN GABRIEL 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. 


HARRY HEIDE 
Millburn H. S., Short Hills, N 


BONNIE LEE DANIELS 


Winnsboro (La.) H. $ 


DON BARKUS 
Bendle H. S., Flint, Mich 
CAROL ANN FOLEY 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy, 
West Hartford, Conn 
JUNE CASE 


Bardwell (Ky.) H. S. 


ANITA CONGER 


Kenosha (Wis.) H. S$ 


SARAH ANN SMITH 
unty H. S., Kalispell, Montane 


CORA CLIFFORD 


Keene Valley (N. Y 


Flathead C 


H. S 


JAN SEELEY 
Tri-County H 


ANNE PESSIN 


S., Plainfield, Wis 


Prescott, Arizona 


CHARLES GARBER 
Morgon City (La 


DAVID OURSLAND 


H. S 


Somers, Montana 


w er 
May 
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Cluett, Peebedy & Ceo., Inc. 


Makers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, hondkerchiets 
Cluett, Peabody & Ceo., Inc 


Look how 
new teen-age 
cereal helps 
you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA- 
more body-building 


than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! 
complete 


protein 








See 


offer on Corn-Soya package. 


Why do you teen-agers neeil a spe 
cial cereal? For the same reason that 
you're healthier, better-developed, 
finer-looking than teen-agers have 
ever been— you've had more protein, 
the stuff that builds fine bodies. 

But something’s wrong. You don't 
get enough protein at breakfast 
government authorities say. And 
you can’t build a fine body without 
protein. 

Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is planned 
for one big purpose—to give you 
more protein. Though it’s rich in 
vitamins, minerals, energy value (and 
simply delicious), you'll eat it for 
that master-builder, protein. 

No other leading cereal—not a 
single one—is so rich in protein. To 
help yourself to a fine body —Corn- 
Soya for breakfast! 





BODYBUILDING PROTEIN RIGHT in 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Percentage of daily protein needs pro 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 
4 ounces (4 cup) of milk or eream* 
Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.0 % 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Boy (16 to 20 years) 9.45% 
*Recommended dietary allowance (revised 
1948), National Research (ouncil. 











¢ tudomte! Lact Call! 


YOU CAN STILL WIN 


There's still time to 

enter Ford's annual 1A 
tien and win a prize. Fr 
June 
express prepaid. Write for your Entr 
Porm and 1951 Rules Handbook fod) 


ries close 


n 

P : ; 
rojects sho | e shipped 
f y 


Railway Fapress agents will advise 

Snctrants on correct shipping methods 

Eentact your local Railway Express 

Agency. Here are some tips for pack 

in. projects 

§ PACK projects in sew corrugated con 

feiners, woeden boxes, or crates 

B PLACE sufficient cushioning material 

foxcolsior, shredded paper) on top, bottom 

@rd sides. 

B TWO labels on sock contoine 

B OESCRIBE contents on container top 
“PRAGILE,” “THIS SIDE UP” labels go on 

' and sides 

See 19391 Rules Handbook for specia 

dn structions for shipp 

Printing and other pro 


ae iP 
WHER® UNTRIES 


1.A.A-€ 


Following a 
three rex civing 


Handbook to 


witding Exposition Part 
Les Angeles 7. Co 
Ferd Mote: Compeony Arts Awards 
ABC Fivegroct Warehouse Compeny 1018 E Bight) Stree 
Kenses City 64, Missour 


Induetia 


Perd Mote: Company induetie! Arts Awards 
Prentiin inetitute Philedeiphic 3 Pennsytwanie 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2916 Schoeter Road 


DEARBORN MICHIGAN 


Mi" i "Tepes, don't miss. iii“ Worthwhile 
iM iA Fair Seve Your Money 


MiMi“ AMTAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE 
GIRL (20th Century Fox. Produced by 
Julian Blaustein. Directed by Jean 
Negulesco.) 
OUR EDITORS 

i My Litth 


ey TEOF THE WONT 


cy 
: 


SDHL\ON IAL 40 710 


& Movie of the 
Month 
GAVav EOF THE WoNTH 


familiar formulas of Mother Was a 
Freshman, Father Was a Fullback, or 
Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 

This i surprising college is a 
period when most uung people are 
f blems inde pendently for 


. : ' : 
in their lives. There is a 


g—tfor 


subject matter in 
credit of 
ind Director 


ramati 
es. It is to the 
in Blauste 
that tl have found 
, sit ! 
AVOUT Teal i 


is about Jeanne 


is 


A college freshman (Jeanne Crain) asks 
@ senior (Dale Robertson) why he 
doesn't like sororities and fraternities 





Here's a lesson al! should learn 


The sun that tans can also burn! 








Fiery Frank is all burmed up—he didn’t cover up in time! 
Suntans are attractive and healthful; sunburns are ugly and 
painful. Get your tan in easy stages to avoid pain and peeling 
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Dale Rob 
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We believe 


convincing 


nore of him. 


has her best role to date | 


U rushing chair- 


man. Mitzi Gaynor and Caro! Brannon 
are very funny as two enthusiastic 
rebels from sorority life. Lenka Petes 
son plays a shy girl whom the Tri-U’s 
try to turn and 
whom thev heartlessly when 


glamour girl 
lo-nleden 


‘ rien 


into a 
their experiment fails 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i"Tops, don't miss. “ii” Worthwhile 
Mi Fair. Soave Your Money 


Drama: 444 Teresa. 4 Cyrano 
de Bergerac. M4//ANo Way Out. oe 
Go for Broke ed a a My 
Fancy, 4@#Three Guys N ed Mike 
“Follow the Su Pd a ca 
Fourteen Hours. “Amer verrilla in 
the Philippines MThe 13th Letter 

Comedy: 4/47Mr. 880. “Bed- 


Ibve 


can G 


time for Bonzo “Hue and Cry. 
“vrThe Happiest Days of Your Life. 
YH The Jackpot. “For Heaven's Sake 
Musical: “Mr. Music, @eLet’s 
Dance 
Documentary; #44 /Ot Men and Me- 
sic, Mie Kon-Tiki 


Careful 

English prof: “This parrot you sold 
me won't talk.” 
Shop owner 


“He's probably afraid 


he'll split an infinitive ” 


New Definition 


Little brother What are the three 
R 3?” 
Draft-age brother 


Ready, and Report.’ 


Register 


get 


Co-ed 


“When I grow up—I'm going to wear an ARROW SHIRT!” 





PLAY SAFE wear_. 


$ 
ATHLETIC cy PPORTER 


Baseball! stars sa 
gage in ANY 
tection of a supy 
leading athletes { 
for you to follow 
supporter for every 


get BIKE at 


everywhere. Play safe! 
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_ THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
then any other brand 


athler 


POR A VACATION THA 
DIFFERENT 


8A PROVINCE PE 


uébec 


Per help plenning your Quebec wocetion, write for 
free maps oad bootlets to The Provincial Publicity 

Parliament Bidgs. Quebec City. Conede 
or: @ Rectofelier Plore New York 
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Why do you collect stamps? 
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A new Belgian semi-postal 





MAY LITERARY CAV ALCADE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUE 


The May LITERARY 
CAVALCADE, one of the Scholas 
nagazines, will be the special 

al Issue 

ntain the ird-winning 

~% students ho entered 
und Ill ] 1951 

Art and Group II of 
Awards, and the Sen 

he Writing Awards 

red the Junior 

j grade and under) 
referred to the Mav 23rd issue 
IUNIOR SCHOLASTK the 
ial Student Achievement Issue 
195] 
if pies 


ERARY (¢ 


Issue yf 


¥ LIT- 


avail- 


rt the May 
AVALA 
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ADE are 
ible at the regular price of 25 cents 
each the May 23rd JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC at 10 cents 

| with remittance no 
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rders, 
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s, 351 Fourt! 
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First Aid 
M teet are burning 
se a mustard plas 


is good on hot 


anadian High News 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mogozines occept stomp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp deolers 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the werd ‘ rovals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition te any free 
stomps. or stomps you poy for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known os “apprevels.”’ Each of these 
epprovel” stomps hes « price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the “approve!” stomps you must 
poy for them and return the ones you do not wish 
te buy. If yew de not intend te buy any of the 
epproval stomps return them promptly, being 
careful te write your name and address in Lepper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stemps. Scholestic Mogezines will de all in 
their power te protect their reeders from unfair 
practices. Any reeder whe considers that he hes 
been deceived os a result of his response te on 
odvertisement in Scholestic Magazines is urged te 
eppeel to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 35) Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y 


F R é a ' “THE STAMP FINDER” rem 

at « glance . try which any 

ole « an a jee valu 

‘ Rta Sta Treas 

‘* y ‘ Rarest ta . Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO. Box |! Caleis, Maine 
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published © 
Up-te- date 
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Powerful Magnifying Glass 
mynd Big Borgein Lists to new 
cust ers for 5¢ postage and 

8 handling 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. V 


ORLD’S LARGEST STAMP! 
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Introductions 


the bystander asked 


bass out of here yes 
1ow who I am? 


fisherman, “can’t say 
I'm the county fish and game 


thought a moment, 
lo you know who I 
officer 


* biggest liar in eastern 


Sales Talk 


ice salesman called 


he was told. “Been 


vears and don’t have 


to leave, the salesman 
ne, but what is that 
iba 
1 the ¢ “is the 
) 


mg?” asked the si 


grocer, “three hundred 


the salesman, “they 
The Ram Buller 


Music in Her Ears 


“But, Madam, I'm afraid you're mak- 
take. I am a doctor, certainly, 
i doctor of music.’ 
; replied the old lady, 
I came to you, I've a 


ginmy ears F. 
Christian Herald 


Sick and Tired 

plication says you left vour 
use of illness,” commented 
I man. “What was the na 
1ilment?” 

| the applicant, “the 
k of the wav I had been 


to get to 
woman 
he said. “All the 


the ring.” 
Brickers 





FAMOUS 
iy PLAYER 
===: EQUIPMENT 


ficatens Used in more professional 


to help 
your 
game 








Famous players in every major sport—in- 

cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 
ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 


leading sporting goods dealers everywhere 


A 


Branch Offices ir 


IT’s 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Bob Feller and Ted 
Willoms are members 
of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Stof# 
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Off the Press 


Defense Without Inflation, by Albert G. 
Hart. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N. Y. 186 pp., $2 


Because we face a long and indefi- 
nite emergency, we must use policies we 
can live with, and still keep the econ- 

healthy.” Few will take exception 
to this sage counsel offered by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit, 
non-partisan foundation, endowed by 
the late Edward A. Filene. It is the im- 
f this policy which will 
ne to stifle groans of pock- 
they study the tax, 
monetary, and control poli- 
the economists 
to this report 


my 


plementation 
4USE 
etbook 


udgetary 


ever 
pain is 
es mtemplated by 
vho subscribe 
Interspersed in the pithy analyses 
vhich charac volume 
ure such observations as only 
mly about $25 billion is being captured 
by personal taxes. Why not $75 billion 
>” Dr. Hart reflects that this may not 

e practical at once, but he favors a 
tax and 


wv} nes } 
opholes through which 


terize this small 


pping persona Increase 


7 
lugging of 
illions in corporate and personal taxes 
lrain eat year 


Dr. Hart is keenly 
itional scene, and his program takes 


aware of the inter 
onsideration the requirements of 
the likelihood of 

ng a “readiness” state for many 
This is not but 


necessary 


mmediate war and 


1 happy report 


"he History of the World in Three 
Hundred Pages, by René Sédillot 
ranslat ym the French by Ger 

pkins. Har Brace, N. Y. 
$2.95 


transiated fr 


yurt 


Man’s greatest error is to believe in 
n progress,” writes Réne Sédillot, 
f La Vie 

f 


f economics. This pes- 


Francaise, a 
t permeate the lively his 
2.000 years in which we are 
prehistoric civilization to 
that “State con 
sm were known in Egypt 
hs, in Peru under the 
tatorships of the twen 
take the mind back to the 
which were built on 
The regression of the 
»f the masses, recall the 
like many of 
t man would learn how to 
er than to kill more effi- 
t-moving narrative, how- 
with his 
ition that we are going to 
Sédillot’s own insights 
rable evidence that we have 
though haltingly at times 


serves 


e author 


always jibe 


Specialists may snort at deftly phrased 
interpretations which dispose of the 
American Civil War in two short sen- 
tences. Othérs will feel that Asia’s huge 
contributions to world civilization have 
been badly neglected in this “history of 
the world.” But no one is likely to put 
down this volume without wishing that 
he could have Mr. Sédillot take the 
stand to answer a few questions 


ILGWU News - History; 1900 - 1950 
edited by Max D. Danish and Leon 
Stein. International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 1710 
N. Y. C. 120 pp., $1 
15% in. x 11% in.) 


Broadway 
Paper Covers; 


In twelve chapters interspersed with 
pictures which reach back to the 1890's 
and progress to the golden anniversary 
of the ILGWU, the editors have drawn 
from contemporary sources the high- 
lights of the union’s history. Each chap 
ter is in tabloid form but the featured 
writers include such names as John R 
Commons, Jacob A. Riis, Ernest Poole 
Lillian D. Wald, Edwin Markham, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Charles A. Beard, Selig 
Perlman, Sumner H. Slichter, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Frances Perkins 
Their writings are integrated with the 
pictures which capture the terror of the 
Triangle Fire (New York, 1911) as well 
as the unique cultural 
achievements of ILGWU 

This is dramatic labor history from 
the union point of view, which, if used 
in school, should be balanced by critical 
study and abundant 
other side of the fence. 


and social 


materials on the 


Opportunities in Atomic Energy, by 
Karl D. Hartzell. Grossett & Dunlap 
N. Y. 144 pp., $1 


(soft cover) 


Opportunities for employment in the 
field of energy extend from 
physicists with Ph.D.’s to night watch 
men. The field is limited to the 
5,000 positions with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, for most of the 
the AEC is carried on by 
private industry 

Dr. Hartzell has worked closely 
the Brookhaven Natienal Laboratory, on 
Long Island. tie has prepared a book 
which offers a background of atomic 
developments and discusses qualifica 
tions, work on the job 
tion for the 100,000 workers now in the 
field of atomic development 

Although this book is far beyond the 
grasp of high school students, it will 
be useful to vocational counselors and 
to people already in occupations utiliza- 
ble by concerns in the field of atomic 
energy. Howarp L. Hurwrrz 


atomic 
not 


work of 


contract with 


with 


and ‘ ompensa 
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When 
“Tentative’ 

Means 
“Action” 


Most teachers subscribing to classroom 
quantities of a SCHOLASTIC magazine 
enter their orders in the spring, before 
school closes. If they are not certain of 
the number of copies they will require, 
they mark their orders “tentative.” Each 


| order card so marked is the signal for 


immediate action in our subscription 
department, with the result that the 
teacher definitely may count on receipt 
of the first September issue during the 
opening week of school. 


There’s nothing “tentative” about the 
service we will give you on your “‘ten- 
tative order.” It will be the best possible 
service. As for the real meaning of 
“tentative,” it simply means that an 
order so marked includes the privilege 


| of revising the quantity either up or 


down before October 1}. 


To make certain that you will have 
copies for every student during opening 
week in September, and that your res- 
ervation for free study units, workbooks 
and other materials is made in good 
time, please send your renewal instruc- 
tions today. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 


351 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





RUTENBECK 


Senior Scholastic and World Week 
_Editorial Advisory Board 


Mr. A. E. Rutenbeck, Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
* Dr. Stanley E. Di d, Prof of Education, University of 
Michigan * Miss Dorothy Pauls, Soldan-Blewett H. $., St. Louis, 
Missouri « Mr. William M. Barr, Millburn (N. J.) H. S. © Mrs. 
Marion Corbett, Fort Bragg School, Fayetteville, North Cero- 
line * Dr. C. F. Kohn, Assoc. Prof. of Geography, Northwestern 
University « Mr. Leo Weitz, Board of Education, New York 
City * Dr. Charles E. Manwiller, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (picture not shown). 





Literary Cavalcade 


Editorial Advisory Board 


Mr. William D. Herron, English Dept., West Side H. S., 
Newark, N. J. «© Miss Mary £. Hopkins, Head of English 
Dept., Topeka H. $., Topeka, Kan. * Mr. Maxwell Nurnberg, 
Chairman, English Dept., Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. © Miss Ella Robinson, Head of English Dept., Albany 
Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y. * Miss Blanche Trezevant, 
School of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 





erously devote their time, without com- 
pensation, te our problems. We seek 
their opinions on plans and policies 
from an administrator's viewpoint. 

Our system of advisers and coun- 
sellors is only one indication of our 
awareness of our obligations and respon- 
sibilities as partners in the education of 
the million young people who read and 
study our magazines each week. We are 
eager to do our job as best it can be 
done. We seek advice, counsel, criticism. 
We welcome it always from all our 
readers. 
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The activity around 


Our advisers help us find the 
They 
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other school year our magazines during the school 


the excitement year inte 
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ner is quite like and/or by iewing numerous 


ief experien teachers in their respective communities 


high scnooil as the com who each week “se the magazines in 
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es their classrooms. I know of no other 


ppro 


n ip} 


rt on our summer = single technique which has been as 


in inspiring experi helpful to us in our efforts to serve the 
English and social studies classrooms of 


the | S 


K our advisers 


taff when we wel 
as these annual conferences 
We salute them here 


Boards 


lay con wit 


These con and thank them, as we shall 


ul Ad 
i the year 


’ 
Lastic 


Wherein 
past year? What 
xost successful 


he classroom? 


in person, 
later 

Next month, a few weeks after we 
have met with our teacher advisers, we 
meet with th@#members of our National 
Advisory Catincil, a group of outstand- 
ing sch ¢ Iministrators who also gen- 


To you all, our thanks for your sup- 
port and our best wishes for a joyful 
and rejuvenating summer! 
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